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water, the point of the Rod will no longer stand erect, nor remain 
at rest, even under all the same circumstances of trial as above, un- 
til it has first gaiued a position indicating the actual direction of the 
water-course. Immediately, on gaining this latter position, it re- 
mains at rest, or as nearly so as the countel racting: influences which 
act upon it will admit of. For, the streneth of the twigs, firmly 
held in the hand, are twisted by the effort of the point, w hile strug- 
eling to gain its position pointing downward ; the hands being held 
as before. I have often seen this operation, ‘while searching for a 
vein of water and a place where to dig a well, and always with the 
attendant circumstances that I have noticed above. An experien- 
ced person, accu deus to searching thus for water, will tell, often, 
within a very few feet, of the depth at which water may be found, as 
{ have repeatedly seen on digging, having first been present at the 
search. 

There certainly is no dec epiion in this matter. When you 
try the Rodina place remote from any water, with the hands en- 
tirely at rest; and when vou again try it, over any vein which this 
same Rod may have first discovered to you, the contrast is most 
striking. as the eifect is most sure. Approaching this spot, slowly, 
holding the hands as still as may be possible, you perceive the Rod 
beginning to vibrate, as if actuated by an in ternal sensation; and 
this motion increases in proportion as you draw near to the water. 
By these motions, and the strength of the efforts to turn the point 
downwards, the experienced Observer draws his conclusions re- 
specting the depth and quantity of the water. I believe, also, that 
the colder the water. or the lower its temperature, compared with 
that of the atmosphere, and the earth at the surface, the stronger is 
that influence which produces this effect. 

But for the obstinate and astonishing incredulity which has ¢ op- 
posed my wishes, in endeavoring to extend the be ‘nefit of a knowl- 
edge of ‘these facts, I should add no more, having already said 
enough to instruct those fully, in the art, w ho seek to learn, and to 
benefit either themselves, or their neighbors by it. In pursuance 
of my plan, however, to force conviction on the unwilling, f shall 
add something more: for T was long an unbeliever in this doctrine 
myself, even after many respectable eye-witnesses had detailed to 
me similar results with those above described. My informants 
were what | thought ignorant men, for they were illiterate, and had 
none of that knowledge of philosophical science, on which I piqued 
myself, as being among my principal acquirements at school. Af- 
tera year or two, in which I suffered ereat inconvenience from the 
remoteness of water, constantly bringing it some €0 or 80 rods for 
the use of a large family, I was pre evailed upon to try the value of 
the Water Rod. The situation was a new one, on the side of a 
steep hill, though the soil was good and arable, but dry, and liable 
to suffer severely by drowth, as it did the second summer after I re- 
moved to it. No Spring could be found, elevated above the site of 
my house, from which to derive a supply a water. ‘The late David 
Haight, was then living, in this Town, and he had often searched 
with the Red, and found water readil y, in places as inauspiciously 
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situated as was this. So my neighbors told me. David was a very 
judicious man, a highly favored Preacher, among the Friends, or 
Quakers here, and though extremely modest and diffident, was 
veadily persuaded to make trial, at ny request. 

Ina time of severe drowth, late in summer, at 2 or 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, he came to my house, attended by some 6 or 8 of my 
neighbors. We looked about for a willow-bush, from which he cut a 
for k, the branches of which, principally of the last, or present year’s 
growth, which I do not now recollect, and returned with it to the 
house. ‘The branches of it were spr ead, as in the figure, and might 
be about 15 to 18 inches in length, each. Sitting 3 m my house, he 
first explained to me the manner of operation : ; and going from 
room to room, in order to try it in the house, and finally into one, 
at the N. E. corner, though over a very deep cellar, he readily told 
me there was either a small vein of water directly under him, and 
within a depth of 20 feet, or a large one at a greater depth. On 
this, we all went together into the Cellar, where I saw the differ- 
ence of effect on the Rod, and enough to convince me that there was, 
in sober reality, something of truth in the stories I had heard. The 
twigs which David closely clenched in his hands, were literall 
twisted into splinters, pealing the bark from the wood, by the re- 
peated trials which he showed us. My cellar had been dug about 
2 years, and was as dry as I ever saw one. It was separated from 
the kitchen, only by a chimney and partition, and so dry was it, 
that we never had occasion for any floor init. 1 mention all these 
facts. so as to present a view of the whole ground : for David soon 
assured me, that in that spot, near the N. E. corner of the cellar, 
where he drove a stake, | could get water plenty for my family by 
digging 10 feet. J commenced “digging the same day, descended 8 
feet ex xactly, which made about 12 feet below the natural surface of 
the ground, and found water so plenty, so cold, and good, that I 
stoned up my well, and found tt to afford so much w ater as olen to 
flow over the top, and always more than enough for all the wants 
ofa family, as it still ¢ ontinues to do. 

It was, if [ recollect rightly, in the Summer of 1805, that I first 
saw the efficacy of the W ater Rod tested. and learnt the certainty ofits 
use and importance. Several, if not all of the persons who witness- 
ed the above experiments with it, with those Iam going to mention, 
are yet living, with the exception of David himself, whe has been 
deceased several years. But all these facts are perfectly notorious 
among the people of this vicinity, with a vast many others of the 
same kind. 

. After [had seen the effect of the Rod, as noted above, we pro- 
ceeded to the adjoining fields, and traversed them in ev ery direc- 
tion, without finding, any where, so strong a draft, as he called it, 
or so powerful an action of the Rod, as in that place in the cellar. 
We cut a variety of rods, trying every kind of wood within our 
reach, but none seemed to act so ‘powerfully as that from the wil- 
tow. In one other place, and only one, within 50 or 60 rods from 

the house, did we find any indications of water. This was about 
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$0 rods distant, in a large pasture field, which had no water for fts 
summer stock, nearer than about 80 or 106 rods. 

ft was the optnion of David that at this place, a small vein of 
water might be found at something less than 20 feet, though he 
roe 3 much Jess in quantity than that under the house. We 
drove a stake at the spot.and during the next, or perhaps the same 
ici a well was «tu g there. hich opened two or three very small 
veins of water.at devt.s of 15 and 17 feet. ‘These veins were in thin 
strata of fine blue cl: y.occuringin a very compact hard-pan, s COMPOS= 
. of tHiuty pebble -stone and fiat-rock, and a gritty clay-earth. ‘The 

‘ins were lined with a white silicious sand, very fine, and free 
Foxe any kind of mixture. The well was sunk several feet below 
the larwest vein, which was at 17 feet below the surface. through a 
pevtectly dry and very ponderous nard-pan. It has never failed to 
afiord water for the cattle. 

The hill on which these sources of supply, so much needed, 
were thus found, has a sharp declivity to the W. affords no other 
snriics that I ‘eae of. is one of th - dryest in this country, and is 
situated near the N. E. corner of the Town of Chatham, 18 miles, 


if 


aiouts, ©. from Albany,and but a few rods from the New Britain 


ALeeTINe ,rouse. 


et now done w ith a det: ail of ny facts. which every person 


ay verify by taktog half as much trouble in extending his] InqUIrtes, 
as i have taken to invite him to the task. and for his own benefit. I 


will ae that among my acquaintances I have found none so in- 
creduious on this subject, as those who rest in the confidence of a 
fuiness of knowledge. derived from the books of science and phi- 
losuphy. ‘To a certain extent, this confidence may be right. as may 
the incredulity, which it often produces. Philosop hy. built om 
facts, should certainly dwell upon them. To doubt, where you 
caunot assign a cause, is a maxim of philosophy: but w herefore 
should this lead us to overlook demonstration ¢ even though the 
cause be hidden ¥ Can any man explain all causes? Do we know 
the compesition of the electric uid and can we exp ats the causes 
by which its effects are produced > Do we understand the compo- 
sition of the many visible and invisible fluids, with which we are ac- 
quainted > W hat is magnetism, or the cause of polar direction ? 
What is the cause of gravity ? or what, even, constitutes the differ- 
ence between what we term the electric and Galvanic fluids, about 
which we know so much? 
I was transplanting some beets, after a hard shower, when the 
round was literally soaked with water. ‘The main roots were 
very small, but about 3 or 4 inches in length, and there were many 
small fibrous branches, extending obliquely downward, none of 
which projected more than 1 inch from the main root. Witha 
sharpened stick, round, and raged ing toa point, 5 1-2 inches diam- 
eter at the ton, [ made holes in the eround, for mv beet-roots: but 
when i atte onted to set them into the ¢ eround. the point of the root 
was drawn one side. and attached to the wall, if 1 may so call it, 
of the hole, and so forcibly. that it refuse d to descend ; while every 
little fibre stood erect from the stem, pointing more directly, to that 
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art of the ground which was the nearest. Is this attraction? It 
is by far more observable after thunder-showers, ard in warm show- 
ery weather, when the atmosphere is highly charged with electrici- 
ty. Whocan explain this? The point of a root, 3 or 4 inches in 
length, will sometimes be so strongly drawn to one side as to bend 
an inch or more, from tie line of its natural direction. §c7 When 
the ground is very dry, nothing of this kind can be perceived ; and. 
the root may readily be conducted down the hole. Is the Water 
Rod affected in the same way as this Root ? (ther roots than those 
of the beet, show the same symptoms of effect as those, though none 
that I know of are atiected so powerfully. 

Were | a much younger man, and of course a much greater 
philosopher, 1 might possibly undertake to explain to thee the cause 
of the operation of this Water Rod, to the wonders of which lam 
become a convert, without knowing much about the philosophy of 
either cause or effect. As it is, however, I shall content myself 
with relating the effects that | have witnessed. and leave the expla- 
nation of causes to others: being. as thou wilt acknowledge, much 
better cualified for observing and relating facts such as these, than 
for reasoning upon them. Thy Friend, 

AGRICOLA. 

New Britain, 10mo. 1815. 


| For the American Magazine 
DEISM. INFIDELITY. 
Mcvya Bicriov, meya xanoy. 


On fait souvent tort a la verite par la maniére dent on se sert pour 
la défeudre. 


Do not be alarmed, Christian Reader, at my selection of the 
words that stand at the head of this Essay; nor offended with 
my choice. ‘These terms have long engaged my meditations: but 
the more particularly am I induced to give them their present 
place, because [am no advocate for Deism or Infidelity. It has 
long appeared to me that much mischief arises to the interests of 
Religion, from a cause, which, so far as I have been able to discov- 
er, is too generally overlooked by its advocates : I mean the want of 
definite meanings, attached to terms, without which there is little 
use In language. The subjects presented by my mottos, have of- 
ten engaged my attention. Learning is very generally incum- 
bered with too many books, and a great book is truly a great evil: 
And nothing is more certain than that an injury is frequently done 
to the cause of truth, by the manner in which some men attempt to 
defend it. In theology, I have thought, more particularly, and in 
the discussions and labors which it produces, it unfortunately hap- 
pens that these remarks have a bearing as unfavorable as they are 
applicable. With all possible humility and thankfulness of heart, 
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j here avow myself an advocate for the glorious liberty of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ :—for Christianity, because that I'think I ama 
Christian :—and because that, in this belief, Lenjoy an eflulgence 
of faith and hope that I could most devoutly wish were extended 
to all mankind. It is not, then, to plead for Deism, or Infidelity, 
that I have taken the pen. These doctrines have had their advo- 
-_ in the present age; and there have not been wanting among 
hem men of the br ivhtest natural talents, possessing gr eat learn- 
ing, and actuated by a zeal worthy a better cause. ‘Among these 
there have even been some Deists, who seem to have gloried ina 
fooi-hardy profanation, as undisguised as malignant in aspersion 
upon the character of the immaculate Jesus. Of this description, 
however. | have the consolation to believe there have been but a 
few :—But perhaps these few were men of the most depraved 
hearts—debased by criminal sensualities, and a grossness of indul- 
gence : hat ill comports with the very preservation of a moral sense. 
Mav God have been merciful to their souls :—they have ceased 
from their labors, * and their works do follow them.’ Dreadful 
thought! It becomes us to be admonished by a remembrance of their 
works. There have been others who were merely the advocates for 
the sufliciency of Natural Religion, which I conceive to be Deism ; 
and among the men of this description we find some who are uni- 
formly very humane and benevolent in their dispositions and con- 
duct amongst their fellow-men. Others have been the apologists of 
those :—or have attacked the abuses of religion, and wickedly con- 
demned the religion of Christianity, because of the faults and follies 
they have descried among its professors. From all these sources, 
and a ereat many others that [ have not time to enumerate, innu- 
merable volumes of books have been produced: and happy had it 
been if the errors of fanaticism had only been found among the la- 
bors of the Deists and Iniidels. Perhaps I may as well here define 
my ee of such terms as I may have occasion to use. By an 
Infidel, I mean one, who, on light ‘orounds, because not seriously 
jaclned to investizate the truths of religion, rejects it all as fabu- 
ae or. at least. because he does not wish to give himself an 
eat care or troul ple, in order to understand it. | hardly need add, 
a it to such a man, the heathen mythologies of every kind, Judaion, 
Mah: ommed nism. sand not only the Chris tianity ot the Gospel, but 
the Religion of all the various sects of pr ofessing Christians—to. 
him all appear, according to what he knows, or cares to know, much 
the same. 

The Pagan, may be religious, in his way, or observant of the 
rites of some heathen religion, but is uninstr ucted in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and the written Word of God. He may or may 
not have a serious and thoughtful cast of mind ; ora belief in a Ged, 
er a future state of rewards and punishments. 

By a Deist, | mean one not a Pagan, but who is acquainted, 
more or less, with the Scriptures—who believes in a God—but re- 
jects ail belief in Divine revelation. He may or may not believe in 

a state of future existence. rewards and punishments, tree-agency, 
“ad accountability, &c., but obstinately denies the doctrine of the 
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appearance, the rev elations, mediation and atonement of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps, in these definitions, [ may differ from some others ; 
but Ihave defined my meaning as nearly as possible, according to 
my own understanding. — If others would do the same, we should at 
least have the advantage of kndéwing whether or not we can under- 
stand the meaning of each other. My object 1s to be fully under- 

stood: and if I err in doctrine, or in the application of terms, 1 am 
still as ready to acknowledge and abandon error, as to see rm truth. 
And while my most solemn ‘convictions urge me to this inquiry, in 
a spirit of gospel liberty and plainness, though I must freely state 
my own views, yet | shall endeavor to avoid all unnecessary sub- 
jects of polemical theology. If I am willing for any controversy, 
itis only that [may -° contend earnestly for that faith which was 
once delivered unto the Saints.’ Jude, 3. ¢ The Church,’ for w hich 
I plead, embraces all those, who, * by the washing of regeneration, 
and receiving of the Holy Ghost,’ Titus iii, 5. have, or ma y, em- 
brace this faith, even from the beginning to the en d of the world. 

Now—although, in the course of these remarks I propose to say 
something more of Infidelity, yet my principle me will be to ex- 
amine the nature and tendeucy of the doctrines of Deism, and of the 
writings of those who have written against the Deists and their 
doctrines. The opponents of Deism, have been the professors 6i 
Christianity. And here | shall take occasion to define my mean- 
ing when T speak of a Christian, as contradistinguis hed from a 
Pagan, an Infidel. or Deist -—and net only so, but distinguishing 
between a Christian, and a a nominal © * formal px ‘ofessor 
of the leading doctrines of Christianity. When I speak of a Chri 
tian, I mean one, who, by the operation of the Ho “ Ghost, a 
been made a subject of the new birth, the regeneration. by which he 
has received a new faith, whereby he is enabled to call Jesus Christ 
Lord. the Son of the living God, and the mec lator for the redemp- 


tion of his own soul. This. as , conceive, 18 the only source of that 


faith which gives to the immortal soul the Blessed e of the n ame of 


+ 


Christian, or disciple of Christ. * Flesh and blood,’ nor al! he 
? 
a 


my 


traditions, or institutions, or the learning and the mcd and 
of man, have ever yet revealed it unto any that Jesus is. i ead 
‘the Christ, the Son of the living Ged Mat - 16. 1 17.18 
This i is what the Father, who is m He aven. could alone reveal: an 
it is * on this rock.’ as I conceive, that is. revelation, by the Syiri: 
of God, that the church of God is built. and so sure that * the cates 
of tell shall not prevail against it.” Such are my views. and 
ting them Iam not plea dine for the doctrines ef a y one Sect 
Christians, but for what [conceive to be a prem and distn 
guishi: ig feature of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘To the Jews, this 
doctrine Was, pec Ui larly , a stumbi ing “block : and to the G:; 
foolishness, as it still is to evers natural mind. ‘The : hs 
faith in prophecy, and the revelations ef God by the tlely Ghes 
and looked for the Messiah, but require da rt) the [ 

looked for wisdom, that is, the wisdom of the natural mind -- 
the Cross ef Christ confounded both Jews sud Centiles, BEpe 
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need not dwell on this matter, though [ feel anxious to have its ims 
portance clearly understood. St. Paul says, *no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost? I Cor. xii, 3 ; and 
if none can say this but by the ki ight vi the Spirit of God, dawning 
in the mind, none surely can be Christians, strict: V Speaking, M ho 
have not this light. [suppose all are agreed that the receiving this 


light, is the seal of regene ration, or the new-birth: aud we read of 


many foilowers of Jesus, whe had pub ickly pre itessed their fatth, 
and even been baptised, or w ashed in water. who had rot yet re- 


rote the iloly G ost. nor even heard whether there be anv. In 


the 58th year of the Christian @ra. * Paul. having passed through the 
upper ci omes, caine tou Honuesus: and finding certain disciples. he 
said unto trem, Have ve r ‘ceived the Holy Ghost since ve beilev- 


ed? And thay said unto him. We have not so much as heard 


whether there be an vy licly Ghoest.? Acts xix, 1.2. St. Paul fur- 
ther assures us that the body is become * the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, hich Is IN Vou, whie! 1 ve have of God,’ Lt Cor. vi, 19 :—and 
acain. © Know ve ‘not that ve are the temple of God. and that the 


spirit of God dwelleth in you >> | Cor. mi. 16: and this | take to 


i 


be the effect of re veneration I may further add. that. as l con- 


cieve. all true knowledge. imparted to man in this life, is derived 
from this source. In infinite kindness and coudesceasion, the 
Great Author of our being, compassionating the biindness and way- 
wardness of our fallen nature. has bestowed on us the gilt of the 
agrs of His Holy Spirit. Now—as without this gift, * this wash- 
lng of: regeneration, and recieving of the Holy Gh ost,” “Titus ii. 5, 
we cannot see God, or enter into the kingdom of Heaven, John i113, 
so without it we cannot comprehend the things that belong to our 
own salvation. Without the light of the Spirit, we can in no wise 


discern a-riglit of spiritual things. And further—if without this 


light no one can become, indeed, a Christian. it follows of course, 
tha it a mere formal or traditional adherence to the rites of Christian- 
ity, does not enable men to comprehend the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, or qualify them to become its Apostles or ‘Teachers 
What men cannot disceri 1, for themselves, they certainly are not 


qualified to teach to others. Nay—without this light, which I 


humbly concieve to be always the effect of inspiration, ‘the mind has 
ouly the light of nature to cuide it—and however learned. or zeal- 
ous, in its way, cannot have that zeal for God, and Godliness, 
which is truly evangelical. God is the only source ol ‘knowledge 3 : 
and every soul, rezenerated, is a soul inspired of God. Without 
this inspiration, whatever we be, we cannot be Christians—* the 
children of God: and if children, then heirs: heirs of God, and 


joint heirs with Jesus Christ :?> Komans viii, 17. Nor sons’ of 


God, as we find those called in another place, who have received 
this * spirit of adoption.” Galatians ivy. 7.—Romans vill. 15,—hom. 
vill. 26, © The spirit also helpeth our infir miities : : for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought; but the spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us. &c. * For what man know veth the things of a 
man.’ saith St. Paul, I Corinthians #. !1.12.13 14, ‘save the 
spirit of man which is in him? even so the ding of God knoweth 
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no man, but the spirit of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the World, but the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. = Winich thin 
also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which tie Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual things wit! 
spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not thethings of the spirit ; 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.’ Now—I know very well 
that education stamps on the mind acertain bias, and gives a kind 
of tone, if | may so express myself, to all its views. A child may 
be designed by his Parents, for some profession, and educated ac- 
eordingly ; ; and it is rare if education aud habit do not produce this 
certain tone or character of mind—and make of them a bias str ong- 
er than any other derived from the mere light of nature. Let him 
grow up to manhood, in these views and he will have no lack of 
confidence or of zeal. Suppose him designed for the Ministry, 
educated according to the straitest religion of some Sect. he has no 
doubts left about him, and his zeal is unbounded. As to the teach- 
ings of the Spirit, he hath not even heard * whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.” But he is zealous for God! Yes he has a zeale 
and so had Saul—and like him he isa persecutor. Gal. iv. 29. 
And like Saul, being unenlightened by the power of the spirit of 
God, although he may have been sent, by Men, to preach Jesus 
Christ, yet he is not a Clhiristian ! Here. Reader, I pause. For 
herein is a great mystery, which * The W orld,’ in the sense used by 
our blessed Savior, can never fully comprenend. The religion of 
nature is Deism: or rather, Deism, is the religion of nature. Mixed 
up with this, is a great mass of the traditions of men—and men have 
combined to send a Deist forth asa teacher of Christianity! But 
what is a Deist ? The answer is given already, and need not be re- 
— sand I think I have clearly shown that all mankind are born 
eists. The sin of unbelief is entailed upon all the posterity of 
Adam. It is the penalty of the fall of Man. The faith of Chris- 
tianity is given but by inspiration; and God only can give this in- 
spiration. However much he may profess, he who has not learned 
Christ in this school, knows not, ‘indeed, ‘that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God ;? Mat. xvi. how, then, can he instruct 
others in that which he knows not for himself! These, my Chris- 
tian Reader, have great zeal for making proselytes ; for which they 
* compass sea and Jand ;? Mat. xxii. 15. and herein, painful as is 
the assurance, do I view a most fruitful source of that Infidelity, 
which is extending its ravages over the world. It is impossible that 
any can teach Christ, who have not learned Christ: and if there be 
those who assume the office of Teachers, who have not, themselves, 
the teachings of the spirit, then there are still Scribes, as in the days 
of our Savior: and if Scribes, Pharisees. Of whatever name, or 
sect, ohio Jew, or Gentile ; Fagan, Deist, Infidel, or Christian, 
I pray you Reader, to pause, here, and meditate. This doctrine 
deserves all your attention. When men of this description enter 
the lists with the Deists, though they may think themselves the 
€kampions of the Cross, yet they contend with the weapons of the 
Mm 
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334 Deism. Infidelity. 
Crown of this world, having a zeal without knowledge ; while Infi- 
delity thus finds advocates, instead ot the religion of io meek and 
lowly Jesus. The Deist is hardened in his heart, and turns in dis- 
gust ‘from those who so advocate the religion of grace. Ihave so 
often contemplated this picture, in all its sober realities and fear- 
ful bearings, that I feel a solemn assurance I am not drawing it in 
fanciful colors, or with distorted features. And I do most earnest- 
ly entreat my Readers to meditate seriously on these things. The 
imost deadly wounds which Christianity has received, have been 
thus imflicted by its pretended friends. Far be it oils me to har- 
bor the thought that all these men are chargeable with the dreadful 
sin of hypocrisy . The conscience. invaluable as it is. in a moral 
point of view, to the natural mind, is no infallible guide. Saul, 
persecuting the Church of God, may have acted as conscientiously . 
as when preaching and pr ophecying, in that Chureh. He, too, had 
once rejected the doctrine of divine revelation—had not recognised 
the phy sician of souls—and Saul had been a Deist! But the light 
of the spirit shone upon him, and Saul became obedient to the voice 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Paul, the Apostle, having found that faith 
aud light which the spirit of God can give, no longer abides in the 
confidence or faith of nature; he is converted to C hristianity, and 
hath its seal in his heart, and in his soul. Zealous in the straitest 
sect of the Jewish religion, he had lived a Pharisee; nor was his 
zeal less ardent as a Christian. Let us stay these remarks while 
we again peruse his writings. They are full of the doctrines which 
J advance ; and, in my opinion, there are none in the whole vol- 
ume of Holy Writ, more deeply instructive, to the mind which is 
spiritually enlightetied : Nor are there any more confounding to 
the wits of the natural mind. Deep, and profound, in conception, 
as bold and sublime in doctrine, they are replete with instruction 
to the mind renewed by the power of the spirit; but to the mere 
light of nature. they are a light shining in a dark place, ‘and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not’, John, i. 5. Hence it happens that 
the Deist. the Infidel. and even the Deistical Scribe, though learned 
in the Law, and the letter of human theology, all stumble alike at 
these writings, and count them for ineledhieiee. Whatever the spi- 
rit hath written, in all ages of the world, isa sealed book, whieh 
none but * the Lion of the tribe of Juda’ can open. Rev. v. 5. Ht 
we have not this key, * the key of David,’ Rev. iii. 7. which openeth 
and no man can shat, and shutteth ind nO Man can open, it Is in 
vain that we p suzzie our brains in attempting to expound whatever 
hath been written or spoken by the spirit and power of the Hol 
Ghost. God, only, is the source of light—but man will not see ck 
light from this source: and herein is our ‘condemnation. Were there 
no Teachers, spiritually blind, who undertake to instruct the world 
in the great truths and duties of Chri istianity .men would soon learn te 
see eye-to-eye. At least, as there is* one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism,’ E ph. iv. 5. so it should be that all those who have been * bap- 
tised with the Holy Ghost,’ Mat. iii. 11, Mark. i. 8. and found this 
faith, and professed this Lord, should * be of good comfort, of one 
huind, and live in peace, that the God of love and peace might be 
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with us.? IT. Cor. xiii. 113 Phil. i.27.  * God hath made man up- 
right; but they have sought out many inventions .”? Eccl. vit. 29 5 
and we need not here stop to say, that the natural mind is prone to 
adhere to these, even in violation of the express commands ot God. 
‘ But, in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrine the com- 
mandments of men,’ saith the scripture, making the ‘ commandment 
of God of none efiect, by your tradition.’ Mat. xv. 9. and 3. 

‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt- 
offering unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For 7} spake not unto 
your Fathers. nor commanded them in the day that 1 brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-olferings or sacrifices : : 
But this thing commanded I them, Ubey my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people. “Jer. vii. 21, 22, 23. 

L have dwelt much longer on this topic, than may be thought 
necessary, by many, and perhaps the most of my Readers. But I 
was anxious to present it fur considei ration, thinking its importance 
too generally overlooked. Men, in old-time, following the inclina- 
tions, and the light of nature, were no less prene to go astray frotm 
the’ positive commandments of God, than they are now to depart 
from His Will, made manifest to us by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, * whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth ina dark place.” Il Pet. i. 19 But it is impossib! e 
that the Deist can have this light: as it is, alee, that any ean have 
the true light of Christianity, without it. There is, in the mind of 
every man, so enlightened, a certain sometling that bears witness, 
as it were, for the doctrines of truth; and leven doubt if the mind 
of any, unregenerated, ever enjoys s this witness. ‘The heart of man 
hath its sympathies :—so hath the soul: and the facalties and per- 
ceptions of each differ in kind and degree, as matter from spirit. 
The soul is the gift of God, & specially, to every body; and this soul, 
strange & incomprehensible as the doctrine may seem to the nator 

mind shath the attributes and faculties of the divine nature, but in what 
2 becomes not us toattempt to conceive. We know that when 
the body dies, * the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,’ and that 
it is pemiaatal. Ecclesiastes xii. 7. The Deist may hen a kind 
of belief in the immortality of the soul, and so may the Pagan ; but 
the full effulgence of that faith which the saint enjoys under the 
Christian dispensation, was reserved to be manifested by the mani- 
festation of the spirit in the flesh, in the Person of the Son of God. 

And this remark brings to our view, the blessedness reserved for 
the Christian. Ifthe Deist cannot conceive of this blessedness, let 
us uot reproach him with the sin of Infidelity, or harden our hearts 
toward him. God, who worketh by means so far beyond our com- 
prehension, may yet call him to His feast of love, disclosing to him 
the boundless riches of His grace, and the brighter gleries of 3 a world 
beyoud the grave. Ser iousl y as Lam aftected by the considerations 
that now press on my mind, I cannot contemplate the conduct of 
many professing Christians whom I have known, in relation to this 
matter, without absolute horror. [have seen tbe self- righteous 
Scribe, or the learned Pharisee, assuming the rights of Deity, sitting 
in judgment, and hurling denunciation among those whom God 
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had not yet awakened, and blessed with the ight of his grace t 
This, i think, is not the way fer Christians, who weuld | plead ior 
God and his Christ, s seeking tor the blessedness of calling many to 

hteousness, aud the glomous light and liberty ef the Gospel. 
W hether or not the men w he thus act can be the true jnini istels ut 
this light, or are enlightened by it, it belongs only te God tu judge ; 
and yet itis the duty of man to consider of these matters. 

{may here remark, that, in my opinion, the natural mind is 
only constrained to obedience, even to the positive commands of 
God, solely by an impulse of fear: the regenerated, converted soul, 
obeys by the linpuise of love. ‘Phe Deist cannot love God ; but the 
Christian can, and does, or he ceases to be a Chri istian. ‘Lo the real 
Christian, there is not, necessarily and inyariably, an idea of tervor 
conuected with that of the Divine” Majesty : but the Deist, on whom 
Jehvah hath not shed the light of a reconciled countenance, beholds 
in the Majesty of Cmnipotence, a display of power that forbids 
the oifering of love. ‘The Christian, then, should compassionate 
the case of the benighted Deist, and seek to afford him all possible 
consolation: Benighted he is, as respects what I may call the soul 
of religion, though he may Le even surrounded with i its body, or at 
Jeast its dress. He may even have been strictly educated in 
the religion of some Sect, and have joined in its rites and ceremo- 
nies :—but finding no life and light in it, he may yet be a Deist, or 

aiding entirely in the light of nature, and may, “indeed, Cescerid 
from Deism, to the more “dreadful state of Infidelity. 1 believe 
there are few, comparatively speaking, of confirmed “infidels, who 
have not commenced their career in adisrelish of religion, conceived 
in this way. Surrounded by its parade and apparatus, and dis- 
gusted witha display so dull and uninteresting, they flee, for liberty, 
t an opposite extreme. ‘There may be, and I know there are, 
other causes, and other circumstances, co-9 perating with such as I 
have stated: aud J have no hesitation in saying that Beism, horrid 
as it seeins, tu tne mind of the rea! Christian. is still far less to be de- 

lored than Intidelity :—and that it is infinitely more excusable than 
mmeiaeey for which there is nu possible pretest, nor any apology. 
‘Tnere certainly ought to be no such thing as fashion, in making meh 
profess region. ‘shalla Nation be Lorn at once ?’ said Isaiah, 
‘for as svon as Zion travailed, she brought forth ber children.’ jsa- 
jah xvi. 8 lft am mistaken, I cannot help it; but 1 believe this 
human haste that we see every where around us, and the rage of 
prose! ytisun, have heen the means of spreading Deism and Infidelity, 
much faster aud wider, thau the world, at the present day, seems to 
imagine :—as the semblance of belief, has, of spreading the evils at- 
tendant on unbetief. Without dwelling on this matter, i entreat my 
Rea‘ers, to make it the subject of their serious thoughts. No one 
can more earnestly long fur the universal spread of evangelical re- 
ligion, than the writer of these remarks. God has nowhere left 
himsei? without a witness, neither among Jews or Gentiles, bond or 
free: for in ‘ Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,’ Heb. xii. 2. 
and in the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, there is a glorious 


suiliciency for* every creature which is ander. heay ~*~ Col. i. 28, 
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For the American Magazine. 


‘Tavine often witnessed the inconvenience arising from the 
dripping ofa very a and offensive liquor trom Stove-pipes, I have 
lone Leen endeavoring to discover some remedy. ‘Lhe cause of the 
co. ection, or rather ih e production of this water, is very ubvious. 
tu warge apartinents, and ‘especially in churches, where the air of the 

coum has necessarily very unequal degrees of heat, the water 15 

cvilected more co piously, and the inconvenience is more sensibly 
ieit. Were the air of the room uniformly of the same temperature 
throughout, this effect would be productive of little inconvenience, 
as there would be none of this watery discharge, except the little 
that might arise from the steam supplied by the combustion of un- 
dried fuel : And the collection of this would be counteracted by 
the uniformity of beat in the pipe; so that it may be doubted if ever 
water would drop fr om it unless the pipe hat become very foul. 
These drippings are always more copious when the fire is just kin- 
dled, and diminis! as the air of the room approximates that of the 
pipe, constantly immersed in it. I suppose that, were it practica- 
ble to exclude all the external air from contact with the sooty con- 
cretions of even a foul stove-pipe, no water would be collected from 
the air of the room. Softened by heat, and the steam that first issues 
from the fire, this sooty matter has a greedy affinity for water, 
which it extracts alike from the smoke, and the air of the room, 
drawn through the joints. And because, from these sources, the 
accumulation of water, gains on the evaporation of it, by the heat of 
the pipe. it soon begins t to issue in drops from the joints. Perhaps 
I may be wrong in some of my inferences, but I have takeh a good 
deal of paius to be well assured of the facts from which they are 
drawn. 

As to aremedy—I am yet in some degree of doubt. At any 
rate, the pipes should never be permitted to get very foul. Were 
they made of polished metal, so that both the internal and external 
surfaces were quite smooth. they would neither get foulso quick, 
nor collect the water so rapidly when foul: nor would they give 
out their heat so readily to the surrounding air. But if not polish- 
ed, the smoother the better, as respects getting foul, and collecting 
thaws dirty drippings. They should also, for the same reasons. be 
kept from rust. I have taken a single joint of very rusty old pipe, 
and after burning it out perfectly clean, placed it between joints of 
new and uncommonly smooth pipe,* leading from a stove in my 
Office to the chimnev, where I kept a constant fire. After some 6 
or 8 weeks, the pipe ‘became foul, emitted an offensive stench of soot 
in the morning, and began to emit water. Observing that the wa- 
ter first issued from the rusty pipe, which I had placed there solely 
for the purpose of apuisoclt, raised it in such a manner that it 
should lie above the horizontal line of the other joints, and that the 
water might discharge from it into the next joint, descending con- 


* Ido not know the description of this phest inom, sc have but 
lately observed, and which is the best for this use I ever saw, but I purchased 
the pips of J. Spencer & Co., S. Market Street, Albany. 
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siderably toward the chimney. But the dripping continued, from 
the lower end of this, and also from the next joint ; and alter 2 
weeks more | took down the whole, for examination. The smooth 
pipe was entirely new, when put up, and the rusty piece was not 
added until after 2 or 3 weeks, and at about half the distance from 
the elbow to the chimney. The soot was nearly as thick again, in 
this piece, as in any other, except that immediately in advance of 
the elbow. After burning it all out, alike, I replaced the pipe, and 
used it without affording any drippings until late m the winter, 
when they again began to issue from the rusty pipe, raised as before 
described. At this time 1 happened to attend, Divine Service, on 
a cold morning, in one of the Churches in thi¢ C ity, where a lot 
stove-pipe emitted this sooty stench, and was constantly disturbing 
the people by its dirty drippings. It then occurred to me to try one 
other experiment, from which I have considerable hopes. Should 
it appear, from this connection, that I made too much haste about 
it, L shall stillexpect the indulgence of such as had their gowns 
spoiled on that day, a number by no means inconsiderable. The 
experiment. I took 3 pieces of pipe, about 2 inches in diameter 
larger than that I had been using, into which [ inserted the pipe 
from my stove, so as to enclose the rusty piece, and one other at 
each end of it, i the joints and the ends of the large pipe so as 
to exclude the air. I also put some small pieces of bricks between 
the large and a pipes, so as to keep the space between them as 
uniform as Tcould. ‘This experiment succeeded so far as to prevent 
the dripping, for the remainder of the season, and considerably to 
diminish the sooty stench, which was only observable a little in the 
morning, On taking down the stov e, after the w eather had hecome 
warm, I found, as before, more soot in the rusty pipe, than in the 


others s—but it was also much more dry and crumbling, and less 


adhesive, in the three pieces so enclosed, than in any of “the others. 

From all these speculations and experiments, I am strongly in- 
clined to a belief that a double-pipe, in the manner I have described, 
will probably be fouud a remedy for the evil of which I have been 
speaking. I know that this method is more expensive, and I have 
only to wish that some better one may be found out, and published 
for the benefit of the public. It was my intention to delay publish- 
ing this until J should have further opportunity for collecting addi- 
tional facts, the result of other experiments :—but that per riod is 
probably remote, and I am forbidden by a single consideration, im- 
perious as it is important: I have experimented, in this way, quite 
Jongenough. Following the example of other great MeN, retiring 
from Office—here is my Valedictory. Iam poor, and in debt. 1 
must give all my attention to other pursuits, and devote the remain- 
dev of my life to Mammon,a god I have never propitiated, and 
whose service I dread with abhorrence. 

ScruTATOR. 
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To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
BIR, 

I po not recollect to have read, or heard, that any person had 
ever witnessed the exhibition of an Aurora Borealis in the da 
time, and when the air was perfectly clear, and the sky unclouded, 
Itis some years since I witnessed this, in company with many other 

ersons ; and having spoken of it to some friends, lately, in New- 
York, [ have been solicited to communicate the facts to the public. 
ff you think them worth publishing, they are at your service. 

Ido not, now, precisely recollect “the year, but it was about 
1806, that | was employed, during several auccessive days, in sur- 
veying some lands near the N. E. extremity of the county of Co- 
luinbia, j in the state of New-York. The lands, comprising 3 or 4 
farms, were tobe subdivided among the heirs of a persen then latel 
deceased, and were situated on some of the highest hills of that coun- 
ty. 1 was, of course, constantly attended by some 8, 10, and even 
20 persons, of the parties concerned, who all witnessed what I am 
going to relate. It was late in autumn, and so cold that ice formed 
every night, and hardly all disappeared during the day. The air 
was very transparent, and, so far as I now recollect,none or but ver 
few clouds to be seen. For several nights in succession, the North- 
ern Lights shone pretty bright, in the valley , where | slept, mut dis- 
apneared i in the morning. On mounting these hills, at about * 
0 Slack. we were surprised to witness the streaks and flashes of the 
Aurora Borealis, occupying the same place that they had done the 
night before, and so bright and luminous as to command our as- 
tonishment all admiration. The streaks were as clearly defined 
as during the night, and very considerably brighter than the field of 
the surrounding “sky. Not acloud was to be seen. at least durin o 
2or 3 hours, while we narrowly watched the exhibition of this 
splendid phenomenon. On the next, and 2 or 3 of the succeeding 
days, we saw the same appearances, at intervals ; and through the 
intervening nights, the Aurora was quite bright. 1 inquired at the 
time, and frequently afterwards, and ‘could find no person who had 
noticed it in the day time, excepting those who had been on the hills, 
in our party. Probably others may have observed it, and I regret 
that I had not sooner made public the result of our ob servations. H 
kKhow that these ap pearances could not be disc: vered from the val- 
jies around us, at the time we saw them, because several of our par- 
ty made the experiment. [have only further to observe that during 
this exhibition, the air was very clear, and une: ommonly bright, fur 
several days. The streams of light from the North, frequently shot 
up quite over our heads, and seemed to diverge every way, as from 
a point, situated a very little below the visible horizon. 

I shall be glad to learn if others have ever observed similar 
appearances under such circumstances, and to see the observatious 


of the learned on this singular and interesting occurrence. 
New-York, Feb. 18, 1816. Ww. 
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$60 Cabinet of Mineralogy. 
CABINET OF MINERALOGY. 


I warpiy know if any apology be necessary, on presenting 
the following ¢ Circular,’ to the Readers and Patrons of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. It was widely distributed, among my Correspond- 
ents in the state of New-York, and has procured 1 me a good deal of 
aid, toward making the Collection that 1 proposed. It is true I 
have done less toward perfecting it than I proposed to do, in this 
long period of time: but the remark is equally applicable to all 
that L have undertaken, whether the fault be all-mine or not. Still 
Jhave done something, and expect to do more. My Collection 
already embraces sev eral hundred Sampies, and I have exchanged 
such as [ could spare. for the productions of other countries. A 
distinguished Foreigner, connected with the French Cabinet of Mi- 
neraloxy, has proffered me some other exchanges of this kind, with 
his aid in enabling me to get the benefit of similar exchanges from 
other states of Europe. This i is, at least, something. Were my 
resources adequate to my zeal in this cause, | should do much more, 
and with greater expedition. As it is, I can but repeat my former 
request, though I only expect to see my design fully exec uted at a 
period still remote. Ifit even extend to my old age, | suppose | 
must be contented, though every one elise should grow impatient, 
and wonder at the delay. At least L can promise that I will pre- 
serve all my Samples, and dis I hope will prevent any from neg- 
lecting to favor me with whatever they may collect. Nor will I 
fail to advance in my object with all the expedition in my power, 
or to inform those, occasionally, who may aid me in it, concerning 
its progress. E.piror. 


(CIRCULAR. ) 


T nave long been wishing to see a Cabinet formed, comprising 
all the valuable Ores, Minerals, and Fossils of this State. And aa 
I have, for several years past, kept this object in constant view, and 
have made some little collections, I have now determined to devote 
more time and attention to its execution. The importance of such 
a Collection, to the interests of science and the arts, will be readi- 
ly perceived. And while every intelligent citizen is aware of its 


importance, and the great difficulty and | expense 6 f making and ar- 


ranging it, it is to be “hoped that no one will fail to contribute his 
aid, and in such way as will be the least expensive and burdensome. 
Samples are wanted of every ore of the metals found in this state, 
and of every mineral and fossil substance, either known to be use- 
ful, or supposed capable of being made so. To enumerate them all, 

or to attempt any general enumeration, would he. useless here. 
Every person conversant with mineralogy, knows that the varie- 
ties and kinds which this state must yield, are very numerous ; 
and it must be left to every one to select and forward such as he 
may deem of some importance in such a Collection. The ores of 
Iron, form, perhaps, an object of the first magnitude: and of all 
these I would wish to collect Samples, as well from the old and 
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wrought mines, as from all those newly discovered and unwrought. 
The ores of lead and those of copper, with all such combinations 
as are supposed to contain some silver, will of course be considered 
tmportant in this Collection: While the various combinations ot 
lime, though less splendid, are of equal importance with any of the 
products of our State. In the Gazetteer of New- York, [ have enu- 
merated the Known mineralogical products, with some regard to 
their relative value; and [ will now take the liberty to refer my 
Correspondents to the article Mineralogy, pege 25. At least, mv 
Collection ought to comprise every article of that enumeration ; 
and I hope that ev very C orrespondent for the Gazetteer, will consider 
himself personally intereste din this address. E very sample of an 
ore. mineral, or fossil, should be accompanied with some information 
of the place, and local situation where it was found. tovether with 
the known or supposed quantity thereof, with the indications, &e. 

Samples of via should always be sent with some polished, and 
zome unpolished surfaces. Gypsum, or plaster, is an important 
article; and the samples of this valuable substance should embrace 
as great a variety as may be: as well because they usually have 
different degrees of purity, as to guard against disappointments: A 
kind of magnecian line-stone, is often mistaken by those searchiig 
for Gypsum, fer that substance. 

The Meeting of the Legislature, will pro! bably aflord many 
opportunities for forwarding sampies to this City, from every part 
af the state. And as it will be obvious that no money can be made 
by this undertaking, it can hardly be'necessary to say that it is de- 
sirable to avoid any considera! ale expense. C ontributors to the 
Collection will be duly regarded in the Catalogue, whenever one 
shall become necessary ; and should the undertaking receive that: 
attention from the public, which Lam well persuaded it merits, it 
may become necessary, by-and-by, to publtsh the result of these la- 
bors. In that case. ever Vv considerable Contributor shall be entitled 
9 a copy of such publication, on paying.one half the price at which 
rt shall be sold to others. This, itis believ ed, will be the only com- 
pensation which the nature of the undertaking will warrant me in 
proffering to its patrons: while to them, in common with myself. 
willbe adjudged the thanks of the numerous patrons and friends of 
the arts and sciences, with the general approbation of an enlightened 
community. It w all be easy to enlarge, and to urge the claims 
of the State on every Citizen for some service ; and to ‘dilate on the 
utility and importance of the kind of service to which I now invite 
attention. But L forbear to echo what every intelligent citizen 
will pronounce the public sentiments: and will only s say that in 
every cO-operation which that may adjudge to me, I will endeavor 
to discharge my duty with the best ability | may possess, for the 
public good. With much respect, thy friend, 


HWORATIO GATES SPAFFORP. 


Albany, } Mo. 1. 1815. 
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S02 Medical Elecivicity. 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


Trent have been so many, and such widely varying opinionay 
concerning the aj pplication of Electricity to Medical purposes :—for 
the alleviation of pain, and the prevention and cure of diseases, that 
the subject has, at varivus times and in many countries, engaged a 
cood deal of attention. Still, however. the controversy is undeci- 
ced—and there are. among men of the highest prete nsions to Med- 
ical, and general science, those who confidently maintain ground 
entirely opposite in opinion. Tam not about t attempting, either to 
tnterfere asa peace- -maker, or to revive any controversy. Possibly 
the doctrines of both sides may have been, in some degree, conceiv- 
ed and defe nded in error: perhaps both parties have been in the 
wrone, Which IS very  possib ie: or both may have been, in some de- 

aree.in the right. it is much easie ‘r to oppose apy doctrine, than 
to defend it; becatse, an objection is easily made, to almost any 


‘thine. But whatever may have heen. heretofore, the ground- work 


ef the discordant orinions, on this subject, I can but hope that a 
fair mn eatin: tion of the merits of Medical Electr: citv. anc its pre- 
tensions. ainope the means of the Healing Art. will soon challenge 
the public attention, and con tinue to do se unt! the great question 
18 fairly and cand lidly examined and decided. 1 know that well at- 
tested Cases, of very Important cures, have often. and long since, 
been published : and Lalso know, or confidently believe, that dur- 
mg the practise from which Cases of cures have re suited. ether Ca- 
s have occurred in which ‘the applieation of lectricitv has been 
aad ictive of harm: 18 which. in short, it has done much more 
harm than good. ‘Tits result has probably happened more frequent- 
Ty than the advocates for Medical Electricity have been willing to 
acknowledge, or believe: for it is not possible that an Agent so 
powertul as | know this to be, can be so very harmless as seems to 
have been too commonly imagined. It has, undoubtedly. been most 
impradently used : and much of the discredit into which it has fal- 
len. m ay lav e arisen from this source. It is verv certain that the 
opponents of this practise, have watched all its faults and follies 
with an eager eve: and there have been fauits and follies on both 
sides. Men are ever disposed. on the one hand, to convert every 
favorite into an Idol: and on thie other, to chance this idol into a 
Demon. Such is a natural consequence of that zeal which defends 
a favorite theory, and opposes it: such is the natural consequence 
of human controversy. Why it is so. let those | inquire who wae 
sacrifice propriety and truth. in defending opinions, rather than 
abandon error for the sake of truth. 

But, it is time to explain the object of this article. Thomas 
Brown, of ‘Troy. a singular, plodding kind of original character. has 
long been busying himself with Fiectricity and Electrical machines. 
He has effected seme considerahle improve ments, as he says, in 
the management of the Electric Fluid, and has been very successtul 
in his any eatin a ‘it to Medical purposes. It seems to have been 
his opinion. from tie first, that this result was to be expected, froma 
due zpplication ef this Agent: and, turulied b xy these persuasions. 
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On Happiness. 368 


he has evinced a singular degree of patience, and of laborions and 
persevering investigation. He is preparing to revive the practise, 
and to defend the theory of Medical lec tricity : And he comes 
forward well prepare “<d, or at feast weil fortified, for the task—being 
backed by numerous testimonies In his favor, as well arising from. 
his own prac tise, as from the writings of his predecessors. “hough 
not a man of learning, he has vead a great deal: and tew men have 
ever made themselves more thoroughly acquainted with what had 
been written on any subject. 

The plan fe has adopted, is certainly a very good one, and 
well calculated, both for the success of his purpose, and for a full 
elucidation of the subject of Medical Kiectricity, with its compara- 
tive merits and importance in the Healing Art. His plan 1 is to keep 
an accurate Journal of his practise, fair aud honest in every partic- 
ular: and then to let his collection of facts bear record, either for 
or against him. Such an undertaking, at least merits the approba-. 
tion of e ‘ver a friend to legitimate sc ie! ice and soun rd philosophy $ 
and it is to be hoped that he may meet with success, and at least be 
nonored with the indalgence aud consideration which his labors 
may justh y merit. Ep. 


“ ON HAPPINESS. 


Ir is consistent with reason to suppose, that a subject which 
has been more or less handled by the pen of every moralist since 
the world had a being. should in the space of three or four thousand 
vears have received the most finished polish ; : but where reason is 
decisive, experience often contradicts. "The longer men live, their 
thoughts on Happine $8 hecom e more Incorrect ; and instead of call- 
ing it an uncert ainty,as in former days was done, we cive up the 
purst uit altogether and deem it an absolute chimera. Hay pplness, 
however, is no sach chimera; it is not the fanciful production of a 
lieated imagination: nor does our love of it iow merely from the 
avimated and unnatural picture of it in writings. We are born 
with desires after it, and we are endued with tacu'ties meet for the 
pursuit of it, could we only be prevailed upon to exert them ina 
proper manner. 

As men have in general reckoned it an ignis fatuus, a something 
that every body talks of and uo body ever saw, which every body 
wishes to have and no one ever possesses, it is not tobe wondered 
at that we have no definition of Happiness: for * definition’ unplies 
knowledge of the properties of the object to be defined. Pleasure 
has been mistaken forit: and it is by their eagerness in seeking 
after sensual bliss, that men so often lose sight of Hap ppiness. : 
would define Happiness to be *a freedom from the re! ‘ections of j 
guilty mind.” This excludes every enjoyment on which we ame 
look back with satisfaction, and every gratification that injures 
strength of body or mind, This happiness cony erts — wilde oye 
ness of life into a pleasant country, through which we are travelli: 
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fowards our native home, and in which. as we are to remain bat 
for a short time, every little difficulty appears trifling. and every 
ealamity as a kindly intimation that we loiter on the journey. and 
mt ist no longer delay our arrival at that country which we have. 
been tanght to look to. It is this happiness that can lessen the in- 
numerable miseries* flesh is heir to.” and cheer us in the moment 
of retic. ment by making us company for ourselves. In the compa- 
ny of others our senses may be seduced by pleasure: but itis only 
hy the test of solitude that we ean know whether that pleasure was 
rot as a bitter por ison which was soon to he fatal. 

The wry happy may sometimes have cause of sorrow; for 
what man is he who has never known a moment of alll iction. ‘ond 
what situation can there be unconnected with many a pang There 
are untoward accidents tied to the lot of human nature. ‘These to 
the virtuous are * misfortunes ;° to the vicious they are ‘ miseries.’ 
‘Po me it appears. that in our youth we fix the standard ef h ay pines + 
on the external circumstances of our lot. as frie ‘ndship and social] 

eonnexion: this mistake leads us into errors whose conse quences 
we do not foresee. and whose effects the longest life may not be able 
to wipe away. We thus become careless of securing the only seurce 
of h appiness—tl 1e recollection of a well-spent life. The neglect of 
this betrays us into folly. and folly. ov almost imperceptible orada- 
tions. leads us into vice: and if ever afterwards we acquue more 
exalied notions of the dignity of our nature and the importance of 
rec titude. what are we awakened te. but to regret that we have sul- 
hed the one, and erred from the paths of the other F—tow agreea- 
dle such reflections are at an advanced period of Jife. he best can tell 
who ha 1S Just emerged from the darkness of delusory pleasure, and 
wonders where his senses have been hurled. and w hy his reason 
was drawn into the fatal slumbers of deceit. Does it follow. then. 
th at those are te be deemed happy whom we find sin mee under the 
load of crief for some unlooked-for misfortune, and v! liose piety and 
prudence we have no reason to call in question —Certainly. The 
hest and most strenuous advocate for purity can claim no exemption 
from the common woes that attend : feeling and thinking mind. 
If the good are dcorived of the invatuable blessings of health. and it 
the wise by their wisdom cannot bespe ak a perpetuity of happiness, 
it is not because they are unworthy of such possession. Did their 
enjoyments suffer no interruption, they would be afterwards with 
difficulty weaned from perishable objects. and others might t place 
the rewards of virtue in what was thus ¢ obviously’ its portion. An 
exact attention to temp erance will not always ensure health, and 
the indulgence of the emotions of an amiable and symp athetic soul 
may not always be attended with advantages to the beneficent ; 
but we are nevertheless to cultivate such a mind with tender care. 
and to bear up its strength against the opposition of ingratitude. 
"There is a state. whereof our knowle dre. is as yet but imperfect. 
where the weaknesses of our nature. which are now dangerous from 
the depravity of mankind, may be exercised freely, and will take 
‘ye name of exalted virtues. 
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Lhoughts on Farming. 565 
For the American Magazine. 


Dhouehts OQ} ey "mets o a a Sei iv nti fic Jlericultyn is and On ol ericuis 
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‘PHERE are, probably, few men to be found, who are not aware 
that the art ol i rarminy r. or the business of ComumOn a Orit ulture, ps 
=ti/l laa state of such tm perfection ws tu be suse epuibl: ol great iu 
provement. ‘Lhe Farme T has an art to learn, by no Iuealis 50 Cas) 
ws inany seem ty suppose 5 and it is not, therefore, tu be ima rTned 
that either the art itseil sheuld be perfect, or every Farmer pel fect- 
ly instructed in his art. Noting is hore common thal to hee 
people who know nothing: of this kind of business, exclaim acainst 
tie errs rit . aud folly of those Whe conduct it. aud Wo Wey that 2 
Farmer should know so little of his business! Vhe fact is, that. like 
every other kind ot business, the highest p erfection Of this art is 
p pasnsaed but by a vers few. Butstill, there is in practical Fs 
zag, In every counter vy aiar greater degree ef perfection than the 
theoretic agricul lturalist is dis posed tu admit. We m: Ly sce evi 
denees of this tn almost every quarter, if we are dispose d to exam- 
ine, and to be euided, in fer ming an opinion, by reason and fact. 
tis very true that theoretic farming, er the agrieulture p ropused 
by theortsts In science, does not often meet the eve as we traverse 
the United States. Gentlemen Farmers, who are supposed capabic 
ef combining what is most valuable im agricuitaral science, with the 
mere manual or habitual management et the farm, as practised 
among the common Farmers, are yet but sparsely fuund in our 
country. There are more, however, than tor merly ; ; and it Is tou be 
hoped that the charms * ‘rural life, and the increasing wealth of our 
ci ens. ay soon make this occupation as fashionable and as fas- 
cinatig as it really deserves tobe. No mere amusement, can com- 
pare with this, if mere amusement be the object; and i know of 
none which may, ¥ ith the same cert uinty, be reckoned accessible to 
all whv possess wealth, hor so certain of eagaging attention fora 
period of long duration. ‘There is, however, very little chance that 
the Geatleman Farmer should make money by this ueareraae 
He who would make meney by Farming, mus t be net only a Far- 
ner himself, but a laborer: Whose a ppetite, sharpened by the sweat 
of his brow, craves not the nicer delicacies ot food, but le ‘aves them 
for those who labor uot, while the Farmer pockets the sums for 
which they are sold. It is principally t vy living hke a Farmer, that 
he is enabled to increase in riches. There is, moreover ne chance 
of making moucy by gvorking a farm with only a Book fora guide. 
Real Farmers ies this, and smile at the conceits of the theorist 
whose k noynengy 4 is drawn only trom science, often splendid in 
fame and rich in faney, but poor in practise. ‘The pocket te!!s this 

tale, sooner or later; and he who was hate ly dictating in ali the 
pr ide of conceit to every laborious, practical Farmer, 
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the old way, is at last thankful for the instruction of experience, and 
for that knowledge he so lately spurned. ‘The fact is u at by having 
been the victim of theory and Books, he has learat what every tian 
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366 Thoughts on Farming. 


should know :—that theory and science are ofien at variance with 
truth, and that to make science even useful to itself, it must be in- 
debted more to the arts, than the arts are to science. ien of liter- 
ature and science are rarely practical men ;—but these are the men 
that write Books, while the labor of actual business in the arts. by 
occupying the whole attention, confines practic al Knowledge prine!- 
pally to those who use it. It as well, therefore, that these men 
commonly know better than to abandon that which they know, for 
that which t! rey may have read, though this prop ensity may oeca- 
sionally retard the progress of real improveme nt. Weall have seen 
that it does so: but while tradition and experience are slow in 
adopting reform, they are sure to lose nothing of what they have 
near nt in thei irown W ay. hese are the reasvnus W yx the COMMON 
Warmer knows more of his business than the theortst who has learnt 
only from Books; and they account for the ready imputation of a 
charge of ignoranee, urged by those who know nothing | Vv experl- 
ence. ; . 
Where. in the walks of science. shail we find a man vio can 

impart so much of what he knows that would be useful to a good 
Varmer. as he may learn from this same Farmer that would be use- 
tal to science? And this too when the Farmer is perfectly iiiter 
ate, and wholly untaught concerning the great things whic Hh science 
boasts. It must be noticed that i am speaking ¥ of some ousery: ng, 
thinking man, who is exper rieneed in his art. a good Farmer. but no 
better than is to be found in every farming district of our country 
These remarks are not intended to disparage science or learning. 

Much. verv much mav be ac: ares din this way, which ‘night | em ade 
fu more useful as well to the Farmer. as to every other dese: iption 
fartists, ifthe happy mean could be devised of combinin 6 whatever 
is most valuable in the knowledge of science and art. Scientific 

arming, will only succeed with the Gentleman Farmer. who has 
money to spare for e xpet iments. and Books, and theories, founded 
on other authorities than experience :—but it may afford him an in- 
teresting employment, hall of amusement and incident. And should 
men of wealth turn their attention this av, the time may not he 
remote when one of the most useful occupations may be made the 
most agreeavle and fashionable. and sufficiently profitabl te to com- 
pensate for all its cares and duties. Beside 's wishing to see the ac- 
tual Farmer and freeholder vise in inf! uence superior to that of any 
other description of meu in America. | am also anxious to see the 
description of Gentlemen Farmers become far more numerous. | 
wish even to see the influence of the Yeomanry. (by which t mean 
the whole body of Farmers.) combined to produce a separate inter- 
est: and | especi ily am anxious to see this interest duly repre- 
sented 1 in all selections of delegates and Representatives. I would 
he clad to see ever y Ye ne tenacious of the right of his own inter- 
e st. in all selections for office: for this ! deem important toward 
providing a due distribution of checks and balances, as sureties for 
the duration of pubiic liber ty. In all countries and in all ages, the 
-ceds of freedom ave especially begotten and cher ished in the minds 
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jut T pass to the last object proposed, in order to show that 
Agricultural Societies, if Ui oy would be usetul to agriculture, must 
he principally under the cui ance of practical men, actual Farmers. 
it doen a great error fo suppose that men of mere science can instruct 
armers inthe arts of agricul iture : : or rather to suppose that thev 
an imp: rt so much to this desert iption of wen, applicab le to their 
pursuits, as they can learn from them. If real Farmers, men of 
sense, obser vats on, and experience, would unite in forming an inst: 
tution in which a fall and iree inte rehange of opinion, experience 
and tact s' nouid be repos ted, much good might be done. In suca - 
an institution. the man of sci lence an was about to ente® on Gen- 
leman Farming, might make his own acquisitions serviceable, while 
he was learning that the theory of theoretic farming is teo commen 
ly fonnded onl y on learned ignorance. He would be able to learn 
fhis in time, pr ybably .f0 § ave an estate, and which he would other- 
wise SqUi ander in pursuit of the spiendid errors of book-farming. 
There are, however, many strange opunlons wmoug us concerning 
what I may denominate the infal! ibility of certain pl ins of agricul- 
ture. Men are to be found. stil, so learne “ly ignorant, as to sitp- 
nose that whatever is established as good farming in ore country, 
ov on one kind of land, must be so in all, and on albeit kind of soil. 
[ lately heard a gentleman of considerable distinction, speaking oi j 
tae efforts of certain men and associations in this country to intro- 
cuce improvements in field farming, very earnestly assert that this 
was all nonsense :—for that in Eneland, the whole science of aeri- 
cdltare vas heal tua perfect svstem, and that we had nothin «to 
do hut to get a set of Mnclish Bouks, and follow the Knetish pra i 
exactiy! * These gentlemen are taking npon themselves a wo: k > 
of supererogation,’ said be,* which taarks their folly and ignorance.” i 
Whatconsummate folly and ignorauce is this!) And vet this man. 
who per! haps may have owned some gardens, Or may-be, Keon in 
Kogland, is looked upto asasonree from which certain scientifi ps) 
acricuituralists expect to draw information. in agricuiture, Ip ores 
to enrich our Farmers! ‘There is not a Farmer, or a Farmer’shoy, 
ora Farmer's servant, in America, who has been thoroughly bred 
to farming. nae could not instruct this man tn relation to his busi- 
hess, And had any one of these heard him announce as a late dis- 
covery. that the age of a tree might be known by the concentric 
vines of the \\ vad, he would have laughed ip his face! A P ompous 
essay onu late discovery concerning the natural history of the bot - 
fly. told less than is known toevervy Negro servant who is faithful 
‘a his master and his mastec’s herses. Yet such are too eomman! © 
the trifling things on which sel itifie aericulturatists. and the learn- 
a Members of Aor! icultaral “OC ieties are emp ove “i. Itis there- 
f we no wonder if the Farmer is unenhghtened by thems er that 
they should suppose the Farmers are of all others the most wh irs 
ar it of their own business! Nel hen the art. nor the science of e2- 
riculture. can ever be Jearnt in acloset, or college—nor can they 
from all the Books which these may produce. nd i in vrety “4 these 
opinions, | only have in view to propose that science aad art shonid 
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learn to take instruction from each other, J.earning.may do much 
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368 Fhoughts on Farmiig. 


toward aiding labor, and labor much toward aiding learning, when- 
ever they unite in one object, and meet on terms of perfect ec uali- 
ty. 

"It is but bare justice to observe here, that whatever might be 
the usefulness of Agricultural Associations, composed pr incipally 
or wholly of actual Farmers, it is hardly to be expected that many 
such associations would be furmed without the exertions of others. 
Men fund of science, attached to theory, are more likely to take a 
successful lead in these objects; but 1 should rejoice to learn that 
the best informed among the experienced Farmers were entering 
with zeal into the same object. till every County or considerab le 
district should have its Agricultural Society. P erhap sit might be 
well for the People of every State in the Acailaneis Union, to con- 
sider the propriety of forming at least one such Association. ‘The 
experiment might readily be tried, and they might be multiplied, as 


they undoubtedly would be, in proportion as they were found use- 


ful: The example of the w ork dis befure us, and it is generaily be- 
lieved that the perfection vt British agriculture is | vreatly indebted 
to Acricultural Societies. he Berkshire Agricultural Society, in 
the State of Massachusetts, has done great honor to the inte lig ence 
and zeal of its patriotic founders, and to that liberal policy which 

enlightened agriculturalists know well to appreciate. 1 shall be 
mh to learn that this institution is ever prosperous. Nothing but 
distance and extreme old age, could reconcile me to an absence fr oul 
its annual Fairs. Still 1 am not without ny hopes that I may yet 
Jive to see a similar institution in my native State. 

The American Magazine, was well devoted to preserve a full 
record of the last Annual Fair, and I offer these hasty remarks fox 
the same work, if thought deserving of a place. 

-sanuary, 1810. VIRGINIANA, 


———— ¢ Ge 


INLAND CARRIAGE. 

FPittshurz.—in. the course of conversation with an intelligent 
Merchant who resides in Philadelphia but left Pittsburg about two 
wecks since, he stated that upon diligent inquiry and from the best 
sources of information, he had ascertained that between the Ist of 
April and the Ist of December 1815, a period of eight months, the 
sui of three hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars had been paid 
for the carriage of goods +i out of waggons in the town of 
Pittsburg. Supposing the sum paid for carriage to be equal to 10 
per cent. of the cost of the goods, it follows that in eight months 
there has been deposited in Pittsburg, goods to the amount of 
THREE MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND DOL LARS} 
of which probably seven eighths were imported from foreign coun- 
tries. —Demo. Press. 1815. 

a 

Ancient Family.—There is much sound, palpable argument in 
the speech ofa country lad, to an idler, who boasted of his ancient 
famiiy— Suv much the worse for you,” said the? neasant s—* the 
aider the seed, the worse the crop.” 
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Uswego—On Wealth. 
OSWEGO. 


‘fur View of Oswego, on the opposite page, was drawn by Thomas H. 
Wentworth, of that place, who was present during the Attack, made -by the 
British, on the 6th May 1814. The V illage of Oswego, situated on the eight 
bunk, at the mouth of the Oswego River, and immediately on the shore of 


Lake Ontario, does not appear so conspicuously in the View as I should sup- 


pose it ought. Whether this fault, if it be such, originated with the Drafis- 
man, or Engraver, Ido not know. It is but an act of justice to state that the 
View here exhibited, was drawn mevreiv for the amusement of Mr. Went- 
worth, who has been bred « Merchant, and only practised a litte in this Way 
wi order to gratify a native predilecuon for exercises of this kind. At my 
request, he politely sent it me, together with the tollowing very brief expla- 
natory remarks. 1 wish he hi .d said more about the Attack: , Defences, &c., 
and should any one else think proper to supply the omission, I will prompuy 
give the information to my readers. Evirox. 


‘ The left represents the British. landing near a ravine, sup- 
ported by the Princess Charlotte ;—and the Defence, made 15 the 
Americans, unde, Coi. Mitchell. Near the Fort, are the Lritish 
Sailors, who, on landing, form ed into two divisions: the one of 
which ascended the high bank immed: ately, while the other : assed 
along the shore, and stormed up the bank ~~ indrent of the 
Battery. On the opposite side 1s the Village The shiz » Wolf is 
repr esented in her position, opposite the Bat. ery. While ‘the € oin- 


modore’s Ship, t! he Dei ice Regent, hes silently giving instructions.’ 


ON WEALTH. 


Wea ru is dissimilar to other objects of which mankind de- 
aire the possession. By the dictates of caprice, the fluctuation of 
taste. or the humours of the aze. we are often iniiuenced : but ~ 
desire of wealth is firmly rooted in the mind, } perinanent and una 
sailable. Of this passion all are suseeptibie, from the King on the 
throne to the lowest of his subjects. 

The difficulty of surmounting those obstacles that occur to the 
acquisition of w hat is valuable, nustnecessarily have led ev ery 
man to discover some new ex xpedient tosecureit. € competition Lot 
unfrequently prevents superivrity : and he who woald xpect to ac- 
quire what others are unable to obtain, must have some method of 
which they are ignorant. Hence we find almost every man devi- 
sing some new scheme for the acquisition of riches, without. the 
prospect of which industry and activity would in a great measure 
become extinct. 

That many of the greatest discoveries of exertion and genius 
which have appeared 1 in the world were excited by the alluring pros- 
pects of wealth, is a circumstance that we cannot doubt. Ut this 
fact, we have only to peruse a page of history for ample testimony. 
Here we find no dangers or hazards obstructed the laborious adven- 
turer. Urged by the oi] ded view, he was stimulated to new exer- 
tions, and, th: ough at the risk of losing it for ever, he was not deter- 
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The road to wealth, however, is seldom travelled without many 
aconcomitant obstacle. Smooth is its aspect in the outset, and 
our expectations are then high, but when we have ¢ idvanced, difh- 
culties, of which we were unsuspicious, surprise us, storms vather 
aro: ud, and our ardour is proportionally checked. For that object 
of which we expected the exclusive possession, we find others com- 
hatting with us: competitors arise in every direction, and we only 
then lear n to lament, that it is easier to conceive than execute. 

While we contemplate the various obstacles to the acquisition 
of riches, we must regret thdt many a virtue is sacrificed, and man 
a noble disp sition contaminated, by an over-stretcnnd anxiety to 
obtain them. Of corruption it is the misfortune of the greatest part 
ef mankind to be susceptible, and when it has once secured a recep- 
tion, it soon spreads its malignant influence. The miser hoards up 
his money. to secure that w ealth which he knows not how to enjoy ; 
and t! re man of ambition projects schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, though the blood of his fellow creatures is wasted to effect it. 
A moderate desire for riches is unquestionably what we ought to 
have, and instead of meriting censure, it is, on the contrary. ex 
tremely laudable. It excites emulation and industry ina fair feu 
honorable ways it destroys many a violent passion that idleness 
might fester. But when we pursue them too far, and deviate from 
the naths of virtue to ac quire them, when our whole views are to ac- 
cum rat e e what we} neither allow ourselves, nor others to enjoy, then 
itis criminal, and deserves the highest indignation. Hence we find 
— eran object of universal dletestation amoung mankind. In- 
deed those who possess this unhappy character conceive that the 
wealth they 3 have acauired, being the fruit of their own in dustry, 
consequentiy they ought to nave ‘the exclusive use of it: that since 


‘they acquired it without reproach, they can possess it without cen- 


dite: But this cannot avail them; for an avaricious disposition 1s 
hostile to every virtue. The mel lancholy tale of the widow and the 
erphan cannot soften the miser’s heart. He hears it not, nor will 
ke stretch forth his hands to alleviate their distress. Miserable 
oucht te be the situation of hin, who, from motives of avarice, will 
not suspend the tear of the unfortunate, and whese whole life is 

spent in accumulating wealth that he cannot use. ‘The concomitant 
of too ereat eagerness for riches, however, this frequently is, but it 
is seldom alloweil with impunity 3 and the miser though he may Le 


happy when he counts over his increasing store, is generally tortu-. 


re 
red with apmrehensions for its safety. 


The misfortunes in which the rich are frequently involved 
show, that to manage wealth is perhaps as diflicult as to secure it. 
It excites desires that were not formerly possessed, and could not 
have been gr — sd. Weare flattered into new projects of extrava- 
gance ans d that fortune which was acquired in secrecy, is now dis- 
plaved to the a in ss'endor and magnificence. Hence the ruin 
af the wealthy. and a eloomy picture of the vicissitudes of human 
life. Miserabl e and distressing mast be the. situation of that man, 
who, having exh riage a fortune by his own folly and extravagance, 
retires to the shades of poverty! He had tasted the sweets of life. 
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he had every luxury that bounteous Nature could bestow, | he had 
every ornament that sccalth conld procure, he was lattered, he had 
friends, every one was anxious to contribute to his comfort and 
happiness; where are all these in his adversity ? Alas! he knows 
them not. His flatterers despi se him, his friends forsake him, his 
enemies assault him. Despised, and in want, he is thrown upon the 
world, and must live an obscure and lonely life. If any condition 
of mankind is miserable, it is this state, into which many fail by 
their own folly and extravagance. | 

The extreme of prodigality and avarice ought therefore to be 
strenuously avoided. Beyond what contributes to our own comfort 
ought to be appropriated to the assistance of those around us. Fer 
this. the maielae tunes and casualties of human life afford ample scope. 
In living under the Impression that we are administering relief to 
our fellow creatures, What a happy state is inde pe ndence ? ‘Hace 
indeed riches are valuable, since we have the satisfaction of contem- 
plating, that by assisting others we are alleviating some hardship or 
some care. Beneficence has not the glare of pomp and extravagance 
neither has it their dangers. ‘The latter afford, fairy, but a tempo- 
rary ple: isure, Heeting and uncertain ; the former, the most perma- 


™- 


nent and substantial pleasure of whieh human life is capabie. 
K. 


— ~b + a 


To the Edjtor of the American Magazine. 
SIR, 

[ arree with vou that everv thing in relation to a correct devel- 
opement of the nature of what is called The Electric Fluid, is of 
great importance to legitimate science and pliysical knowledge. ‘dhe 
singular case of electrical action, which L had the pleasure to relate 
to you last winter, has occupied a good deal of my thoughts; and a 
it occurre “dl s0 long ago, | have been endeavor ing to gain access to a 
inany of the persons as I could, who were present with me.and who 
observed it all with the closest and most eager attention. You will 
recollect I told you I was then a Boy ¢f 15 or 16 years old, and that 
the whole party, consisting of about 20 persons, some of whom were 
men of 45 years or more, hada full and deliberate view of tris sin- 
04 phenome: 1on. On making enquiry, since I saw you. | find 

at several, and perhaps all of those persons are now liviig. 
Ti nose of roy with whom I have lately conversed, agree wi ith me 
in the following statement. even to the most minute circumsta ance. 
We were at work i in a harvest-field, distant from the owne r *s how use 
near three quarters of a mile, on a ridge of land considerably eleva- 
ted: and in going eastward to the house, we had to cross a thick 
swamp of pine, hemlock and cedar timber. ‘The mountains are very 
high on the KE. and W. of this vale. which has long been noted ; 
subject to tremendous hurricanes and thunder-gusts, being one of 
the western vales of the ranges of the screen mountaias. "Phe sarl 
of this valley, and that of the hills, abounds with iron ore: and th 
inhabit ants had lon iz been impressed with a betief that this apand- 
nee of iron attracted an unusnal quantity of | lightning into the 
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valle) v, which was rarely seen to strike the mountains on either side. 
The gathering of a thick and threatening cloud, indicating a 
Greadful storm, induced the workmen in the field to start for the 
house a little before noon. On emerging from the swamp, we en- 
tered pasture fields, gently rising, which reached to the house, near 
the eastern extremity of the valley, here about 2 miles wide. ‘The 
storm came rapidly on, and as we were advancing through a flock of 
sheep, they all started with affight, and ran trom the cloud. Our 
attention was now arrested by a Toud hissing noise in the air, and on 
turning to look we discovered the cause of it. From the dreadful 
cloud which was at a great height over us, we saw descending a 
column, black, and exactly like the rest of the cloud, of the appar- 
rent diameter of *ahogshead.’ It progressed rapidly downward, 
vithout any inclination, but not so fast but that the eye could delib- 
crately accompany its descent, which was attended with a very loud 
hissing sort of a noise, approaching to that of a dismal howl. The 
sheep ‘and some of our party continued to run before it; but the 


‘most of us stood petrified with fearand amazement. The descent 


was periectly regular, so far as we could perceive, and the lower 
extremity was rounded * as if it were a large stone descending in a 
blanket.’ Such were our remarks at the time, and the conclusions 
in wh uch We How agree. Several seconds must have been taken up 
in the tie of the desce nt, after we first observed the column in its 
course. The ground on which we stood was considerably elevated 
above the swamp through which we had just passed, toward which 
the column was ‘descending, and the field was perfectly clear from 
trees or bushes. While we watched, the lower extremity reached 
the top of a tall, dr ¥ hemlock tree, and we were shocked with a re- 
port of thunder which seemed the loudest we had “ever heard—at 
the same instant,a stream of the most vivul lightning extended 
trom the tree to the cloud high in th e alr :—and continued visible 
while we had tin e to count 20 or 25. We were all of us confident 
that the fire only appeared at the instant of contact, but on looking 
upward, it was visible through the whole line. Sees that moment, 
nothiag: of the black vapor or cloud was to be seen along the lower 
part of this line; but a broken cloud, less black, and seemingly less 
dense than the great field above, hung hovering about the place of 
the head of the cx umn, as it continued to do for some time. The 
tree was stript ofits bark, and the rotten sap-wood underneath, 
and stood lke a white mast in the forest. A cloud of smoke as- 
cended from the rotten wood, which had been set on fire, but which 
was soon extinguished by a dash of very great drops of rain. We 
were about a cuarter of a mile from this tree, and when we turned 
to go home we found the sheep, and the cattle and horses in the 
field.to the number of at least one hundred, all still and looking 
at that great phenomenon that had arrested all our attertion. The 
rain made us hasten our’steps to the house; and by about 2 o’cleck 
the storm was over. when we all returned to the field, by the foot oi 
the tali white hemlock that we had seen so marvellousl y stript of 
its covering, with which the air had been thickened, for many rods 
all round the tree. ‘The trunk was not shivered at all, but many ef 
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the green saplings around it, some of which were very tall, I should 
say near 100 feet, were literally torn in shivers, quite to the roots. 
in many laces, the lightning had traced deep trenches along the 
course of these roots, for many yards in length, while the roots of 
the hemlock were only rent alittle, in one place : : The main charge 
seemed to have left that tree at some feet from the ground. 1 will 
only add, that, for many years, these trenches of which Is spoke, con- 
tinued, deep and easily traced for many rods ; and that having giv- 
en youa bare statement of facts, [have no conjectures to offer on 
the extraordinary occurrence that I have been reiating. Some of 
your Philosophical Correspondents, it is to be hoped, will give to 
this subject proper attention 
I remarked, just now, that the people here have a betief that 
the iron in this valley attracts frequent and great charges of the 
electric fluid from passing clouds. ‘This belief is founded on cir- 
cumstances, some of which appear to me so extraordinary, as to 
warrant relation ; the more particularly, as, so far as 1 know, they 
present some novel facts in the history of the effects of lightning. 
About the year 1790, during one of those thunder-gusts which are 
frequent and tremendous here, the lightning descended a large 
tree at the northern extremity of this valley . near where some 
workmen were employed burning charcoal for a furnace just at 
hand. This charge was very great, and it spent itself in’ tracing 
the roots in the ground, like the one before mentioned, and w hich is 
not. indeed. a rare occurrence here. ‘These trenches were,in ma- 
ny instances, several rods in extent, and so deep in some e places 
that a man walhion upright was more than half buried in them. 
Huge rocks, weighing several tons, were thrown out of their beds. 
The occurrence attracted a good deal of notice, and that at a time 
when men were divided in opinion about the ascending or returning 
stroke of lightning. After some weeks had elapsed, { went. with 
many others, to view this ground, and to examine what many called 
eonclusive evidence of a returning stroke. ‘The ground, near the 
furnace in this town. was very rocky. and the accounts I had re- 
eeived were by no means exagverate “dd. concer ning the effect of the 
lightning. It exceeded any thing Thad ever, or have since 
seen, of the power ot lightning. exerted in this way. The tree on 
which the main charge had descended, was torn all to pieces; and 
the deepest trench, following the course of the roots, was near, as far 
as Ican now remember, 50 feet in length. Here it seemed to have 
ascended another large tree. which was rent from the heart, and 2 
slab torn off, on one side, about 20 feet in length, tapering upward. 
That the lightning which had done this. came along the root from 
the other tree. was clearly shown by the position of the stones and 
rocks which had been thrown from their beds in the ground ; many 
of the largest of which were advanced only a few inches, and all in 
that direction. ‘There could be no doubt in this case. ‘The charge 
had certainly been exerting its force, under ground, on a main root 
of that tree which had been its prime conduct or. when it came in 
contact with a large root of another tree: and its force not bemg 
vet spent, itascended the reot, and finally the tree, till the charge 
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was exhausted. Such,& most plainly, this case appeared to me. The 
question which it presented to my mind, was, whether this afford- 
ed any additional evidence of w hat is called the theory of the double 
eurrent? This, then, is a question which I propose to submit to 
your readers, while f remain, your friend, 
LAERTES. 
Tinmonth, Vt. 1816. 
inalitibiien 
Cure for an obstinate Cold which affects the Lungs. 

Take Elecampane, € omfrey and Horehound, put them in a new 
earthen vessel, which must be nearly filled with water; then set it 
over a slow fire, until half the water is boiled away, and then strain 
it through a coarse linen rag. To one pint of this liquid, add two 
Jarge table spoons full of honey, haifa roll of liquorice, and as much 
loaf sugar as will make a good sy rup, and then stew it again until the 
liquorice i is dissolved, after which add the juice of two lemons, put 
itin a bottle and cork it tight until you wish to use it. <A table 
spoonful should be taken sev veral times through the day, particularly 
when the cough is bad and at going to bed. After taking the syr- 
rup, take a small piece of saltpetre, about the size of a pea, but not 
oftener than once a day and let it dissolve in your mouth. 

The proportion should be—the C omfrey and Horehound in 
equal quantities, and the Elecampane about one third as much as 
either of the others. 

an 
GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 
JANUARY, 1816, 
Mode of Election. 


New-Hampshire, John T. Gilman, 1 year, people. 
Massachusetts, Caleb Strong, do. 
Rhode-Island, Villiam Jones, do. 
Connecticut, John C. Smith, do. 
Vermont, Jonas Galusha. do. 
New-York, Danl. D. Tompkins, — 3 years, people. 
New-Jersey Mahlon Dickerson, 1 year, Legis. 
Pennsyiv ania. Simon Snyder, 3 years, people. 
Delaware, Daniel Rodney, do. 
Maryland, Charles Ridgley, 1 year, Legis 
Virginia. Wilson C. Nicholas, do. 
North-Carolina, William Miller, do. 
South-Carolina, David R. Wilhams, 2 years, Legis. 
Georgia, David B. Mitchell, do. 
Kentucky, Isaac Shelby, 4 years people. 
‘Tennessee, Joseph Mc Minn, 2 years, people. 
Ohio, Tho. Worthington, do. 
Louisiana, W.C.C. Claiborne, do. 

* * Names in italics are federal.— Bost. Pat. 

oe 


Upon a moderate estimate, it is calculated that every Soldier 
sent to America during the late war, cost the British government 
upwards of 1001. extra expense. ‘T his statement is made on the at- 
ihority of an Officer of the British Comissariat.- 
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From the Albany Argus, Dec. 1815. 


We publish the following list of the Newspapers published in this 
state as a matter of usefulness and curiosiiy. 


Titles. 


*Long-Island Star, 
+New-York Gazette,§ 
tMercantile Advertiser,§ 
tCommercial Advertiser,§ 
tEvening Post,§ 
*Columbian,§ 
*National Advocate.§ 
+Courier,§ 
*Shamrock, 
*Patriot, 
*Westchester Gazette, 
*Political Index, 
*Orange County Gazette, 
f#Goshen Patriot, 
*Independent Republican, 
+Ulster Gazette, 
*Ulster Plebeian, 
tPoughkeepsie Journal, 
*Republican Herald, 
*Duchess Observer, 
*Catskill Recorder, 
+Washingtonian, 
* Bee, 
tNorthern Whig, 
tAlbany Gazette.’ 
*Albany Register,| 
* Albany Argus, | 
tAlbany Daily Advertiser,§ 
+Lansingburgh Gazette, 
tNorthern Budget, 
*Farmers’ Register, 
tTroy Post, 
+Northern Post, 
*Washington. Register, 

. * Adviser, 
*Plattsburgh Republican, 
+Plaitsburgh Herald, 
*Reveille, 
+ Waterford Gazette, 
*Saratoga Journal, 
+American, 
*Saratoga Courier, 
"Cabinet, 


Places where published. 


Brooklyn, 
New-York, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
de, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Peekskill, 
Newburgh, 
Goshen, 
do. 
Montgomery, 
Kingston, 
do. 
Poughkeepsie, 
do. 
do. 
Catskill, 
do. 
Hudson, 
do. 
Albany, 
do. 
do. 
de. 
Tansingburgh, 
‘Troy, 
do. 
do. 
Salem, 
do. 
Glen’s Falls, 
Platisburgh, 
dv. 


Elizabethtown, 


Watertord, 
Ballston Spa, 
do. 


do. 
Schenectady, 


County. 
Kings. 
New-York. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
clo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Westchester. 
Orange. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Ulster. 
do. 
Duchess. 
do. 
do. 
Greene. 
do. 
Columbia. 
do. 
Albany. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
Rensselaer. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Washington. 
do. 
Warren. 
Clinton. 
do. 
Essex. 
Saratoga. 
do. 
do. 
do. - 
Schenectady. 
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+Schoharie Gazette. 
+Montgomery Republican, 
*Montgomery Monitor, 
+Herkimer American, 
*Columbian Gazette, 
+Utica Patriot, 

+Patrol, 

*American Advocate, 
*Otsego Herald, 
7Otsego Federalist, 
*Republican Watch-Tower, 
*V olunteer, 

;+Oxford Gazette, 
+Pheenix, 

*Owego Gazette, 
*Telegraph, 

*Pilot, 

+Madison County Herald, 
*Cayuga Patriot, 
+Western Federalist, 
+Manlius Times, 
*Whig.4 

tOnondaga Register, 
*Seneca Patriot, 
*Republican, 
*Cortlandt Republican, 
tCortlandt Repository, 
+Geneva Gazette, 

° ~4] 

*Messenger, 
+Repository, 
*Batavia Advocate, 
tBuffalo Gazette, ~ 
*Niagara Journal, 








*Republican. +Federal. }Neutral. §Daily. ||Semi-weekly. YAbout 


to be commenced. 


Schoharie, Schoharie. 
Johnstown, Montgomery. 
do. do. 
Herkimer, Herkimer. 
Utica, Oneida. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Watertown, Jefferson. 
Cooperstown, Otsego. 
+m do. 
do. do. 
Norwich, Chenango. 
Oxford, do. 
Binghamton, Broome. 
Owego Village, Tioga. 
Elmira, do. 
Cazenovia, Madison. 
Peterborough, do. 
Aurelius, Cayuga. 
do. do. 
Manlius, Onondaga. 
do. do. 
Onondaga, do. 
Ovid, Seneca. 
Ithica, do. 
Cortlandt-Village, Cortlandt. 
Homer, do. 
Geneva, Ontario. 
do. do. 
Canandaigua, do. 
do. do. 
Batavia, Genesee. 
Buffalo, Niagara. 
do. do. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Republican, 42 
Federal, $3 
Neutral, 2 

Total, 77 


If the average number of papers from each press be estimated 
at 700 at each publication, it gives an aggregate of 84,000 per 
week, or of 4,368,000 annually. The cost of the paper, at a mode- 
rate calculation, exceeds 40,000 dollars. There are also published 
in the state, several literary and scientific periodical works, and four 
country Newspapers issued from daily offices, which are not inclu- 


ded in this estimate. 


8 Daily, is 48 per week. 
3 Semi-weekly 6 


66 Weekly, © 66 


Toenail 


Tot. per week, 120 
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